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JUNE 24, 1932 
THE F. P. A. AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Under the joint auspices of the Chautauqua Institution and the Foreign 
Policy Association four meetings of the F. P. A. type will be held at 
Chautauqua, New York. 

July 18 Isolation or Cooperation 
July 26 Franco-German Relations 
Aug. 12 The Sino-Japanese Conflict 
Aug. 19 To be announced 

In addition Mr. James G. McDonald will give a series of five lectures 
during the week of July 18, on “The United States in an Interdependent 
World.” 
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LAUSANNE GETS UNDER WAY 


HE long-awaited Lausanne Conference opened 

on June 16 in an unexpectedly friendly at- 
mosphere. At the first session, Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald was elected president and de- 
livered a speech in which he stated that “engage- 
ments solemnly entered into cannot be set aside 
by unilateral repudiation,” but pointed out that 
the principle carries the absolutely essential corol- 
lary that “if default is to be avoided, engage- 
ments which have proved incapable of fulfillment 
should be revised by agreement.” Mr. MacDon- 
ald then stressed the necessity for a settlement 
on a broad basis and expressed his gratification 
that “after the present phase [the reparation con- 
ference] is over, the United States has encour- 
aged us to believe it will cooperate in an examina- 
tion at any rate of some wider problems.” Finally 
he linked disarmament with reparation, and 
stated that “success at Lausanne cannot be fully 
reaped without success at Geneva.” 

The decks were then cleared for action by a 
resolution of June 17 signed by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium and Japan, which for 
the period of the Conference suspended payments 
on reparation and war debts due to the powers 
participating at Lausanne. For the month of 
July, these payments amount to some $45,000,- 
000, comprising mainly German reparation an- 
nuities, both conditional and unconditional, and 
sums due to Great Britain from France, Italy 
and Belgium. The pressure of making momen- 
tous decisions before June 30, when the Hoover 
moratorium expires, has thus been removed, and 
the possibility of a default during the Lausanne 
conference forestalled. 

The exact meaning of this resolution, however, 
is not clear. Franée and its allies interpret it to 


Mean that after appointing technical sub-com- 
mittees, which would continue the study of the 
financial problems involved, the Lausanne meet- 
ing might adjourn until some clarification of the 


situation by a prospective general economic con- 
ference in London attended by the United States. 
Such an adjournment would also postpone settle- 
ment until after the German Reichstag elections, 
scheduled for July 31, and possibly until after 
the American elections in November. Great Brit- 
ain, Italy and Germany, for their part, support 
the view that the present conference must sit 
until reparation is either radically reduced or 
abolished altogether. 


Despite fears to the contrary, the first sessions 
were marked by an absence of table-pounding and 
by moderate statements of policy. The German 
Chancellor, von Papen, declared that it was the 
task of the present conference to recognize 
changed conditions and draw the inevitable con- 
clusions. He painted a dark picture of the eco- 
nomic and financial condition of Germany, pointed 
out that the world deflation had raised the value 
of reparation payments under the Young Plan 
schedules to “unimaginably large figures,” as- 
serted that these payments have proved impos- 
sible and injurious, and declared that the pos- 
sibility of resuming the whole reparation “ex- 
periment” is excluded. Premier Herriot then 
stated that France wished to take the present sit- 
uation into full account and come to the aid 
of Germany. He added, however, “we wish 
to reserve the future and follow the advice 
of the experts whom we have consulted.” Fur- 
thermore, M. Herriot declared that Europe could 
not act alone and recalled the Laval-Hoover com- 
muniqué of last October. France is apparently 
willing to make a drastic cut in reparation only 
if the United States will make a corresponding 
adjustment in the inter-Allied debts. The British 
government, by contrast, wishes to wipe the slate 
clean of all inter-governmental debts, evidently 
without waiting to see what policy the United 
States will adopt after the elections. 


The relatively conciliatory attitude of the 


French reflects the fact that the Herriot govern- 
ment, representing the moderate Left parties, 
largely depends for its existence on the toleration 
of the Socialists. Nevertheless, German public 
opinion views both conferences without hope, and 
the internal political situation in the Reich be- 
comes daily more acute. The German govern- 
ment has lifted the ban on the Hitler Storm 
Troops and dissolved the Reichstag. Political un- 
certainty has thus been increased, and two states 
—Bavaria and Baden—have forbidden the provo- 
cative Hitler uniforms within their territories, 
with resulting riots between Nazis and the police 
and resentment against Berlin. Furthermore, 
local elections in Hesse on June 19, in which the 
Nazis polled 45.9 per cent of the total vote, indi- 
cate that Hitler cannot in all probability achieve 
a majority in the coming Reichstag elections. 


A clear-cut decision at Lausanne as well as at 
Geneva might strengthen the German moderates; 
the procrastination of the leading states, how- 
ever, which robbed Dr. Briining of power, may 
further weaken the foundations of the German 


Republic. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Presidential Elections in Costa Rica and Panama 


The outcome of presidential elections in Costa 
Rica and Panama has relieved a delicate situation 
in both countries. The presidential election held 
in Costa Rica on February 14 failed to give any 
candidate the necessary majority. Don Ricardo 
Jiménez, however, come so close to victory that 
his leading opponent, don Castro Quesada, for- 
mer Minister at Washington, abandoned the hope 
of winning at the polls and embarked on a revolt 
which the government suppressed after four days. 
According to the constitution, the Congress should 
then have proceeded to hold a second election to 
decide the issue between Jiménez and Quesada; 
but being dominated by the anti-Jiménez group, 
it declined to take this course on the ground that 
Castro Quesada had resigned his candidacy. As 
a result of the failure of the Congress to act, the 
country was left without any president. The new 
Congress which met on May 1 was constitution- 
ally empowered only to elect three vice-presidents, 
the first of whom was to assume office as presi- 
dent. For a time it was feared that one of the 
candidates would attempt to bring about Ameri- 
can intervention; the danger of further revolu- 
. tion and intervention, however, was removed with 
the election of don Ricardo Jiménez, who suc- 
ceeded the retiring president, don Cleto Gonzalez, 
on May 8. The new chief of state has served two 
previous terms as president, and is regarded as 
very friendly to American economic interests. 
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On June 5 a troubled period in the history of 
the Republic of Panama also apparently came to 
an end with the election as president of Dr. Har- 
modio Arias, lawyer and scholar, and candidate 
of the reformist group. This group conducted 
the revolution of December, 1931,* driving Presgj- 
dent Arosemena, who had been accused of corrup- 
tion, out of office. Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, former 
Minister to Washington, who assumed office ag 
acting president, took notable steps toward plac. 
ing the administration of the country on a sound 
and honest basis. He was particularly insistent 
on the necessity of holding a fair presidential 
election. Nevertheless, the old Chiarista group, 
which had dominated the Arosomena régime, con- 
tinued to control the electoral machinery. More- 
over, two anti-Chiarista presidential candidates 
appeared, a development which threatened to split 
the vote of that group, thus making possible 
the victory of the Chiarista candidate. The dan- 
ger of a minority victory, however, was removed 
by the withdrawal of one of the candidates. The 
election of Dr. Harmodio Arias as president on 
June 5 apparently spells the end of “Chiarism,” 
which had been synonymous with maladministra- 
tion. 2. L. & 


F. P. A. Note 


On June 13 Tufts College conferred upon Mr. 
McDonald the degree of Doctor of Laws, with the 
following citation: 


“No man liveth to himself alone, nor longer any 
nation. If the world in its latest period of transi- 
tion is to be spared the agony which distorted the 
lives of men for generations in the early periods 
of change, it will be because the unity of interest 
among the nations has been recognized, it will be 


because civilization is conceived in world terms. 


“To you, sir, who have done so much to make 
your fellow countrymen world-minded, to you 
who for 10 years have given the Foreign Policy 
Association that wise leadership which only the 
broadest vision could inspire, we pay our measure 
of respect and honor. 


“James Grover McDonald, doctor of laws.” 


The Germans, an Inquiry and an Estimate, by George N. 
Shuster. New York, Dial Press, 1932. $3.00 
A well-written and sympathetic appraisal of the Reich 
in which personal philosophy is skillfully blended with 
accurate factual description. 


Hitler, by Emil Lengyel. New York, Dial Press, 1932. 
$3.00 
A psychological biography which reads like a novel and 


explains much of the present German situation. 
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